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94 The Annals of the American Academy 

withstanding the falsity of its claims the second part of the book contains much of 
interest, for it was drawn with few changes from Le Clercq's Etablissement de 
la Foi, which included the journal of Father Membre, who really made the descent 
of the river with La Salle in 1682. The editing of the reprint has been done 
with care. An introduction gives all that is known of Hennepin's life in 
Europe and a resume" of his American experiences. 

The most valuable part of the critical apparatus is the careful and scholarly 
Hennepin bibliography appended to the introduction and prepared by Victor 
Hugo Paltsits of the Lenox Library, New York. Various attempts at such a list 
have been made before, notably by Harisse, Sabin, Shea, Winsor, Remington 
and Dionne, but they were all marked by great inaccuracy. We now have for 
the first time a complete and systematic bibliography of Hennepin's works. 4 ' 



The History op Liquor Licensing in England, Principally from 1700 
to 1830, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 4 ' is really a chapter from a larger study 
they are making of English Local Government. The volume has largely an his- 
torical interest for us, but for the English who are now seeking the best means of 
controlling the liquor traffic it will prove of greater value, for it shows that many 
of the present proposals were tried — and in vain — long years ago, while the more 
successful plans are also clearly described. 



REVIEWS 
The United States in Our Own Time. A History from Reconstruction to 
Expansion. By E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the Univerity of 
Nebraska, and sometime President of Brown University. Pp. xxxvii, 
961. Price, $5.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. 
This work is a continuation of the author's "History of the United States 
During the Last Quarter of a Century, " which appeared several years ago. The 
plan and method of treatment of the earlier work are followed here without 
change. The history opens with an account of the industrial, social and political 
conditions in the United States at the close of reconstruction (1870) and ends with 
a reference to the postal frauds of 1903, embracing a period of thirty-three years 
and comprising a volume of nearly one thousand pages. Some of the many sub- 
jects which are fully treated are, frauds and scandals in the public service, be- 
ginning with the Tweed ring, and including the whisky frauds, the credit mo- 
bilier, the various scandals of Grant's second term, the Star route frauds, and 
ending with those of 1903 in the postal service. No other period in our history has 
been so fruitful of scandal in the public service and the uninformed reader of 
President Andrews' book is likely to get the impression that government frauds 
were matters of daily occurrence. Other subjects treated are, expositions and 
national anniversaries, so numerous that descriptions of them become tiresome; 
earthquakes, fires, floods, strikes, financial panics, Indian massacres, polar ex- 
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peditions, anarchistic riots; etc. Entire chapters are devoted to Indian wars in 
the West, the agrarian movement in the seventies, Arctic expeditions, the 
World's Columbian Exposition, and the negro. The latter chapter, however, 
being based on the Eleventh Census, taken fourteen years ago, has little present 
value. The book contains a good deal of quotation and nearly one thousand 
illustrations, some of which add to its value as a popular work. It is, in fact, 
intended for popular readers and not for critical students for whom it can have 
little value. A serious defect consists in the inadequate treatment of political 
and constitutional questions which have too often been neglected for non-political 
matters, such as fires, floods, earthquakes, and other happenings, that have 
exercised no influence on the development of the country. To take an example: 
scarcely a page is given to our controversy with Great Britain in 1896 over the 
Venezuelan incident, while immediately following, the Lexow investigation in 
New York City and the A. P. A. controversy are each given four or five times as 
much treatment. Finally, the book is full of loose, inaccurate statements. To 
mention only two: the statement is made on page 917 that the Northern Securi- 
ties Company was created with a capital stock approaching a billion dollars and 
on page 927 it is stated that the Elkins Act created the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. It should not be forgotten, however, that he who essays to write 
contemporary history must needs rely largely on newspaper reports for his mate- 
rials and hence errors of inaccuracy are often unavoidable. In spite of all defects 
President Andrews' book is interestingly conceived and written and, being the 
only one that covers the later period of our history, it supplies a real want. 

James Wilford Garner. 



Getting a Living: The Problem of Wealth and Poverty — of Profits, Wages and Trade- 
Unionism. By George L. Bolen. Pp. 769. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1903. 

"The purpose in writing this book .... is to give the connected and some- 
what complete view that all intelligent citizens should have of the many economic 

divisions of the great problem of labor and life, but which is possessed 

now by perhaps less than a tenth of even college graduates." It is a rather 
inclusive study of the labor problem. The twenty-eight chapters deal with such 
topics as "Rent and Land Ownership," "Interest," "The Employer and His 
Profits," "Co-operative Industry," "Profit Sharing," "Wages," "Trade-Unions 
and Poverty." 

The author usually approaches the various problems from the point of view 
of a third party. The text and footnotes (of which there are entirely too many) 
constitute a veritable encyclopaedia of miscellaneous facts. But it must be said 
that the author is more interested in stating what should be and what must be 
because of the unfailing operation of natural law, than in setting forth and 
explaining what actually is. In the course of his discussions Mr. Bolen gives 
us the results of some acute thinking and many common sense opinions. But 
the book brings with the good much that is bad. 

In the first place, it is difficult to read. In some chapters perhaps half of 
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